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SPECIAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE* 

BY  G.  W.  LEE 

These  are  days  when  libraries  are  fast  becoming  recognized 
as  essential  in  business,  and  the  question,  “How  do  you  run 
your  library?”  is  quite  familiar  to  custodians  of  libraries  that 
serve  business  houses.  A good  answer  to  such  a broad  question 
might  well  be,  “We  run  our  library  to  suit  the  boss”:  in  other 
words,  to  save  him  time  and  trouble  in  getting  questions  answered 
or  obtaining  books  that  he  would  like  to  use ; also,  as  experts,  to 
be  the  means  of  procuring  information  that  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  obtain  through  ordinary  channels.  It  is  the  service  idea 
that  we  need  to  emphasize,  not  the  mere  installation  of  printed 
matter.  Let  the  individual  or  the  corporation  that  contemplates 
a special  library  make  a declaration  such  as  the  following:  ‘We 
want  some  one  to  serve  us  who  has  facilities  for  answering  ques- 
tions or  finding  the  books  that  we  call  for,  and  who  has  the  good 
sense  soon  to  learn  which  books  we  need  to  buy  and  which  we  can 
to  better  advantage  borrow ; also,  who  makes  a record  of  experi- 
ence, so  that  each  question  answered  is  a stepping  stone  to  a 
better  way,  if  possible,  for  answering  questions  of  a similar  kind, 
and  who  will  soon  learn  the  community,  and  readily  come  to 
know  which,  in  most  instances,  is  the  best  center  of  information 
for  the  question  at  hand.” 

“Birds  of  a feather  flock  together,”  and  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  the  introduction  of  special  libraries  in  the  ser- 
vice of  business  undertakings,  as  well  as  of  legislatures,  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association,  four  years  ago. 
A need  was  felt  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  special  librarians, 
and,  once  started,  the  inter-dependence  has  rolled  up  like  a 
snowball,  so  that  to-day,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  go  to  our  annual 
convention  with  many  a problem  to  thrash  out. 

And  do  business  undertakings  of  every  description  need 
these  special  libraries?  It  is  accepted  that  a library,  or  at  least 
a book  collection,  is  needed  by  the  engineer,  also  by  the  insurance 
man  and  the  banking  house ; it  is  accepted  that  the  librarians  of 
these  different  callings  have  more  or  less  in  common — the  need 
for  statistical  reports,  for  maps,  for  directories  and  the  like,  and 
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in  many  instances  the  same  reports,  the  same  maps,  the  same 
directories.  Moreover,  the  association  of  such  librarians  is 
accepted  as  a good  thing,  that  they  may  give  and  take  ideas  and 
advice,  and  borrow  of  one  another  instead  of  each  always  buying 
the  same  book. 

But  what  of  the  man  whose  business  is,  apparently,  more  an 
affair  of  routine  or  of  simple  experience,  or  of  custom  or  tradition — 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker?  While  I should 
hardly  venture  to  advise  every  man  of  business  that  he  needs  a 
library,  I can,  however,  point  to  a brass  company  as  having  a 
library,  a paper  manufacturing  concern  and  a dry  goods  house. 
The  library  as  an  adjunct  in  business  affairs  is  suggestive  of 
intensive  farming.  I imagine  the  Oklahoma  boomers  simply  had 
to  scatter  seed  over  the  scratched  soil  to  produce  their  first 
“bumper”  crops;  but  I suspect  that  those  who  till  the  same  soil 
today  find  the  Farmers’  Bulletins  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  Forty-Niner  in 
California  picked  up  gold  on  the  surface,  but  the  prospector  of 
1913  needs  to  study  carefully  the  Geological  Survey  before 
beginning  his  hunt.  Fifteen  years  ago  Stone  & Webster  as 
engineers  in  charge  of  street  railway  and  lighting  properties  were 
unique;  but  today  they  are  among  scores  that  do  the  same  sort 
of  business.  Then  they  had  the  general  problems  of  which  engine  ? 
which  boiler?  which  dynamo?  and  the  partners  themselves 
found  vexed  questions  in  these.  Now  they  have  the  refined  prob- 
lems of  car  mile  costs,  efficiency  in  the  purchase  of  coal,  refrigera- 
tion off  the  peak  load ; which  their  specialists  and  sub-specialists 
study  out  in  minute  detail.  The  consolidation  of  weaklings  and 
the  ousting  of  dead  timber,  was  the  progressive  undertaking  of 
those  days ; but  now  the  departmental  figuring  to  the  fraction  of 
a per  cent  is  the  keynote  of  the  progressive  concern.  And  it  is 
this  fractional  per  cent,  this  radical  departure  from  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  this  asking  of  questions  which  would  have  seemed 
finicky  and  academic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  calls  for 
the  special  library  and  makes  it  a thriving  organization  of  today. 

Then,  too,  besides  the  analogy  of  intensive  farming,  there  is 
the  analogy  of  protective  medicine,  not  only  to  seek  for  facts  that 
are  essential  for  producing  more  within  the  given  limitations, 
but  to  bring  to  light,  or  have  ready  to  serve,  facts  that  anticipate 
the  questioner.  In  our  library  this  is  done  largely  by  making 
note  of  articles  in  the  technical  journals  and  of  new  books, 
announced  or  reviewed,  such  as  seem  timely  for  our  diverse 
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specialists;  and  this  service  means  a list  of  references  that  are 
called  for  at  the  rate  of  some  fifty  a day. 

What  are  we  coming  to?  There  is  the  Boston  Co-operative 
Information  Bureau,  which  so  parallels  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  in  this  vicinity  that  it  was  deemed  worth  while  to 
have  a joint  session  of  the  two  on  the  1st  of  last  January.  And 
this  Bureau,  with  its  clearing  house  of  experts,  has  recently  added 
the  feature  of  a special  inter-library  worker,  who,  while  making 
headquarters  at  the  Public  Library,  considers  the  community 
her  archives  of  information ; freely  using  the  telephone,  visiting 
other  libraries,  professors  and  various  specialists  and  business 
houses,  as  occasion  may  call  for.  Her  service  is  available  indirect- 
ly or  by  courtesy,  to  almost  any  one,  particularly  to  members 
of  the  Co-operative  Information  Bureau;  the  prior  claim  to  her 
time,  however,  belonging  to  the  special  subscribers  who  have 
contributed  upwards  of  a $25.00  minimum,  for  a period  ending 
December  31,  of  the  current  year.  Questions  that  have  come 
to  this  worker  show  an  interesting  range  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  the  general  establishing  of  such  inter- 
workers throughout  the  country  is  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  special  library  services.  Some  may  challenge 
this  and  ask,  “Why  should  such  a device  promote  the  growth  of 
special  libraries?  If  I can  subscribe  $25.00  to  have  my  questions 
answered  from  one  center,  why  do  I need  a reference  library?” 
The  answer  is  that  you  will  not  need  one  if  you  can  thus  have  all 
your  questions  answered.  But  unless  they  are  so  infrequent  as 
to  come  hardly  oftener  than  once  a fortnight,  or  so  elementary 
as  to  require  not  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  answering, 
you  would  have  to  wait  your  turn,  or  the  twenty-five  or  more 
other  subscribers  would  object  to  you  as  a monopolist.  Moreover, 
you  would  probably  discover  that  nine-tenths  of  what  you 
asked  could  be  answered  by  purchasing  a dozen  books  or  so,  and 
then  you  would  have  the  beginning  of  your  own  special  library, 
which  you  would  detail  your  stenographer  to  begin  to  look  after. 
In  some  such  way  do  special  libraries  come  into  being:  first,  by 
the  appointment  of  a custodian  of  a few  books  and  periodicals 
as  an  incidental  duty,  and  then  the  growth  of  and  growing  de- 
pendence upon  such  a collection,  until  it  requires  the  entire  time 
of  one  or  more  persons. 

Should  this  report  deal  with  classification  systems?  No 
more  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  demand 
to  know  which  is  the  best  classification  system.  A discussion  of 
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these  systems  may  well  be  a feature  at  an  annual  meeting,  with 
a committee  appointed  to  report  thereon,  just  as  a committee 
reports  this  year  on  newspaper  clippings.  But  note  that  the 
meeting  in  January  last  had  a paper  referring  to  filing  of  clippings, 
and  that  what  was  brought  forth  in  the  discussion  led  to  a com- 
mittee which  has  gone  extensively  into  the  subject.  This 
committee  saw  fit  to  send  forth  a questionnaire  to  many  special 
libraries.  Another  questionnaire,  which  I sent  forth  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  present  report,  has  brought  in  the  names  of  various 
libraries  and  of  candidates  (?)  for  the  establishment  of  special 
libraries  that  I had  not  known  of  before;  and  in  a supplement 
which  I am  to  present  at  the  meeting  the  names  of  many  of  these 
will  be  included,  also  a consideration  of  the  diversity  of  interests 
shown  by  the  special  libraries  of  the  district,  as  indicated  by  the 
questions  that  are  asked  and  the  resources  that  have  been  taken 
advantage  of. 

Having  suggested  the  general  requisites  of  a special  library 
and  how  such  libraries  are  naturally  becoming  a matter  of 
course,  it  may  be  well  to  point  to  the  way  in  which  daily  experi- 
ence is  a daily  reminder  of  how  one  needs  to  grow.  I do  this  by 
selecting  from  our  box  of  a thousand  or  more  questions  covering 
a record  of  about  eight  years,  and  commenting  on  the  resources 
or  the  needs  that  each  of  these  questions  calls  to  mind: 

1.  Paper  on  “earth  pressure.”  Found  through  referring 
to  our  constantly  growing  card  catalogue  of  periodical  references, 
and  illustrates  the  convenience  of  this  perhaps  largest  feature  of 
our  library  service.  (Our  general  classification  scheme  for  this 
purpose  available  for  distribution  in  pamphlet  form.) 

2.  “Irrigation  projects.”  Asked  before,  and  indicating  the 
value  of  record  of  questions  answered  as  the  library’s  stock-in- 
trade.  (A  similar  stock-in-trade  may  gradually  become  an  asset 
of  our  New  England  District,  when,  as  I hope,  that  will  have 
been  associated  with  the  Co-operative  Information  Bureau.) 

3.  “Costs  of  car  barns.”  Extra  periodical  indexes  resorted 
to,  to  save  time  in  handling  separate  volumes.  (This  simple 
plan  of  keeping  an  extra  file  of  separately  bound  periodical  in- 
dexes does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere.) 

4.  “Magazines  dealing  with  good  roads.”  Requested  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  good  suggestions  found  in  Engineer- 
ing Index.  (Our  interchange  of  questions  with  other  establish- 
ments is  so  much  a matter  of  course  that  we  come  to  look  at  the 
entire  community  as  a reference  organization,  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  New  England  District  is  merely  a question  of  real- 
izing what  actually  takes  place  every  day  before  the  organizing 
of  questioners  has  been  seriously  thought  of.) 

5.  “Cement  company’s  pamphlet  on  house  construction.” 
A catalogue  available  in  our  Purchasing  Department.  (A  re- 
minder that  the  special  library  not  only  takes  account  of  its 
own  archives,  but  of  the  office  organization  as  a whole;  and  on 
the  larger  scale  our  district  members  will  need  to  think  of  indi- 
viduals and  business  concerns,  as  well  as  libraries,  as  co-ordinate 
sources  of  information;  and  the  one  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
catalogue  our  district  will  indeed  be  making  an  index  rerum. 

6.  “How  to  address  the  dean  of  a college.”  Referred  to 
our  office  authority  on  such  matters.  (It  is  vexing  to  find  how 
often  our  rhetorics  and  ready-letter-writers  fail  us  on  every-day 
questions  of  English ; and  on  the  docket  for  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  let  me  suggest  the  collecting  of  data  for  a handbook 
of  business  English,  based  on  the  multitude  of  questions  that  the 
books  don’t  answer.  Perhaps  this  “dean”  question  is  answered 
by  books  that  we  have,  but  the  record  shows  only  a reference  as 
noted  above.) 

7.  “Full  name  of  selling  agent  of  a New  Hampshire  mill.” 
New  England  business  directory  tells  us.  (We  refer  to  this  pub- 
lication frequently,  and  the  special  charge-out  record  that  we 
have  pasted  on  the  back  cover,  to  indicate  whether  a book  is 
earning  its  salt,  shows  it  has  been  carried  to  other  parts  of  the 
office  five  times  in  a year,  in  addition  to  having  been  referred  to 
in  the  Library  an  unrecorded  number  of  times,  say  at  least  a 
dozen.  Many  concerns  with  libraries  would  hardly  have  occasion 
to  consult  this  book  oftener  than  once  a year.  Therefore,  if  it 
is  known  that  we  have  it,  why,  when  the  occasion  arises,  should 
they  not  look  to  us  and  to  others  who  need  to  have  it?) 

Thus  might  one  cite  dozens  of  questions  and  what  they 
suggest,  but  their  numbers  become  monotonous.  I may  say  that 
we  have  found  it  worth  while  to  obtain  the  telephone  directories 
of  several  large  cities  for  their  obvious  convenience.  (Call  us 
up  for  an  address  in  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.)  We  find  a set  of 
the  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers  worth  while.  (The 
Public  Library  has  them,  of  course;  but  that  is  more  than  a mile 
away,  and  we  are  next  door  to  you  who  need  to  consult  one  this 
afternoon  before  the  mail  closes.) 

And  what  do  we  ask  of  others?  Probably  more  than  others 
ask  of  us.  For  titles  of  recent  works  on  distillation  of  wood,  we 
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find  the  Chemical  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  a resourceful  center.  For  certain  features  of  con- 
crete we  like  to  know  that  another  departmental  library  of  that 
same  institution  can  let  us  take  C.  A.  P.  Turner’s  thin  but  $20 
book,  which  suggests  a most  cogent  reason  for  co-operating  in 
the  matter  of  book  loans.  For  another  question  we  have  been 
glad  to  find  that  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  binds  into 
its  volumes  the  construction  news  supplement  of  a certain  tech- 
nical journal.  For  the  back  numbers  of  Hampton’s  Magazine, 
containing  articles  on  water  power,  we  were  glad  to  discover  that 
these  were  available  at  the  Somerville  Public  Library,  though 
apparently  not  elsewhere  in  the  community.  The  Boston  Public 
Library  is  so  vast  that  we  tend  to  upbraid  it  for  not  being  vaster, 
for  not  beating  every  special  depository  at  its  own  specialty ; but 
when  we  shall  have  organized  ourselves  sufficiently  well  and  ex- 
ploited its  great  riches  with  a true  sense  of  justice,  then  we  shall 
rejoice  at  our  ability  to  supplement  its  collections,  and  shall 
recognize  how  in  manifold  ways  it  is  and  has  been  freely  serving 
us  without  the  ability  to  answer  back. 

We  are  constantly  interchanging  services  with  Messrs.  Lee, 
Higginson  & Company’s  banking  library,  and  with  the  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  chemical  library.  We  have  had  recent  occasion 
to  borrow  a trade  journal  from  a fertilizer  company;  we  call 
upon  various  professors  for  their  expert  suggestions,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  we  wrote  the  departments  at  Washington 
almost  every  day.  It  is  simply  a question  of  development,  to 
make  more  of  a science  of  our  methods,  and  to  join  more  and 
more  with  others  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  ample  literature  on  special  libraries  illustrating 
their  value  and  their  working  methods.  The  following  pam- 
phlets pertaining  to  our  library  may  be  had  upon  request:  the 
Library  and  the  Business  Man,  1907 ; the  Library  and  Its  Facil- 
ities (supplementing  the  above),  1911;  and  Classification  for 
Periodical  References,  1912. 

Partial  Reprint  of  Library  Notes 


“Books  of  1912,  Cumulated  from  the  Book  Bulletin  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,”  is  a handy  pamphlet  that  should  be 
appreciated.  It  has  a subject  index  in  the  front  and  an  author 
index  in  the  back.  Representing  the  accessions  of  so  large  a 
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library  as  this,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  year’s  books  that  the 
ordinary  person  is  apt  to  want  will  be  found  therein. 

We  have  received  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons’  semi-annual 
sheets , there  being  390  altogether,  and  among  the  important 
articles  the  following,  to  which  in  their  circular  they  call  particu- 
lar attention:  “Antarctic  Exploration,  containing  a revised 
account  of  the  Amundsen  Expedition  (with  illustrations),  and 
the  Scott  Expedition,  with  the  death  of  its  leader,  and  its 
scientific  results;  Balkan  War  of  1912-13;  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  (illustrated);  a new  article  on  Eugenics  (the 
science  of  heredity);  Kindergarten,  including  the  Montessori 
Method;  the  death  of  J.  P.  Morgan;  United  States  Navy;  a 
rewritten  and  much  enlarged  article  on  New  York  and  many 
other  cities,  with  new  illustrations;  Old  Age  Pensions;  Panama; 
the  new  Progressive  Party;  Salvador;  Salvarsan  (Ehrlich’s 
‘No.  606’);  Woman  Suffrage;  and  recent  tornadoes  and  floods 
in  the  United  States.’’ 

We  have  received  The  New  International  Year  Book  for 
1912,  which  tells  with  much  fullness  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  includes  among  many  other  subjects  the  following,  “which 
have  required  special  attention”:  “the  Titanic  Disaster  and  the 
question  of  Safety  at  Sea ; the  Balkan  War,  which  is  treated  under 
the  title  ‘Turkey  and  the  Balkan  Peoples’;  Railway  Accidents; 
Electoral  Reform;  Minimum  Wage;  Workingmen’s  Compensa- 
tion ; Syndicalism ; Surgery ; Synthesis  of  Rubber ; Panama 
Canal;  Aqueducts;  City  Planning.” 

The  Library  has  had  several  inquiries  regarding  what  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  the  season  advances,  and,  in 
response  to  our  request,  the  Arboretum  has  kindly  put  us  on  the 
mailing  list  to  receive  the  weekly  bulletins,  telling  what  to  see 
in  its  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  These  bulletins  are  issued 
regularly  every  spring  and  fall,  and  we  pin  the  current  number 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  Library.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  following  the  procession  of  the  seasons  in  flower,  leaf 
and  fruit;  and  individuals  who  desire  to  receive  them  can  in  all 
probability  do  so  by  addressing  a postal  card  request  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  entrance  to  this 
“Mecca”  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  in  the  vicinity 
is  about  three  minutes  walk  from  Forest  Hills,  either  the  railroad 
station  or  the  elevated  terminus. 
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Miss  Granger’s  inter-library  work , referred  to  in  the  two 
preceding  issues  of  this  Journal,  bids  fair  soon  to  become  a well 
recognized,  permanent  service.  It  is  being  financed,  however, 
only  to  the  end  of  this  year,  during  which  period  we  should  be 
able  to  decide  much  better  how  and  upon  what  terms  it  should 
be  continued.  Subscriptions  now  asked  for  maintaining  the 
service  during  this  period  are  $25.00  and  upwards,  and  among 
those  who  have  subscribed  or  have  promised  to  subscribe  are: 
Henry  F.  Bryant,  Civil  Engineer;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  Lawyer; 
General  Electric  Company,  through  Charles  B.  Davis;  D.  C.  & 
Wm.  B.  Jackson,  Electrical  Engineers;  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Company;  Prof.  Alfred  C.  Lane,  Geologist;  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Chemical  and  Industrial  Engineers;  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Company,  Mill  Architects  and  Engineers;  Charles  T.  Main, 
Mechanical  Engineer;  Old  Colony  Trust  Company;  Stone  & 
Webster;  C.  H.  Tenney  & Company,  Engineers  and  Managers. 

During  the  intervals  when  Miss  Granger  is  not  busy  on 
specific  questions  she  has  recently  been  at  work  on  an  undertak- 
ing which  has  long  been  contemplated,  namely,  the  compiling  of 
a list  of  periodicals  that  are  included  in  one  or  more  of  the  cur- 
rent magazine  indexes,  telling  not  only  in  which  index  they  are 
to  be  found,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  subscription  price, 
cost  of  single  numbers,  address  of  publishers,  and,  in  the  cases  of 
unusual  magazines,  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Indexes  thus 
included  are  the  Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index,  Engineering 
Index,  Industrial  Arts  Index,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Engineering  Digest,  Professional  Memoirs,  and  Readers’  Guide. 
This  list  should  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of  a month, 
but  it  will  necessarily  be  in  provisional  form,  as  in  many  instances 
the  periodicals  indexed  are  not  to  be  found  in  Boston. 

As  these  notes  go  to  press  we  have  just  received  the  five- 
volume  American  Business  Encyclopedia  and  Legal  Adviser 
(Editors-in-Chief : John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  William  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia;  Assistant  Editors:  Judge  Everett  G.  Bumpus 
and  Frederick  W.  Coburn),  published  by  J.  B.  Millet  Company, 
Boston,  1913.  It  is  a work  that  deserves  careful  review,  and 
which  on  first  glance  appears  to  cover  many  topics  in  a way  that 
should  be  appreciated. 
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